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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. of men calling themselves Christians. ‘ We|duties had called him, had strengthened a 
ners are not sorry, they said, ‘for what we leave |constitution naturally firm, and had given 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. | behind ; but we are sorry that the English | him almost uniform good health. He was 


Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | have driven us from our praying to God, and | one of those who wear well. His last days 
| from our teacher. We did begin to under-| were not days of pain and disease, though 
stand a little of praying to God.’ But at/ the infirmities of long protracted life gathered 
length winter and hunger drove them back {around him. The old age of the apostle 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, ito their wigwams.” | Bliot wes indeed an enviable one; calm, 
PHILADELPHIA. Numerous are the instances of similar out. | bright, and full of sustaining recollections. 
|rages which might be recited, were it of any | His task was done and well done. ‘ His wit- 
===" javail to dwell on this gloomy picture. At] ness was in heaven, and his record on high.’ 
For “The Friend.” | the termination of the war, which ended with | Years had struck feebleness into his limbs; 
AMERICAN INDIANS. ‘the destruction of Philip and his people, and | but his soul was strong; his spirit was ripe 
(Continued from page 330.) | the sale of his wife and son into West Indian | for the communion of the blessed; and the 
Subsequently “ the Christian Indians from | slavery, the excitement against the Christian|eye of faith ever looked upward. He had 
Paukapog, on some slight pretence, were re-/| natives abated, and the efforts of Eliot on| stood, during a long life, at the post of duty 
moved to [the same spot], as others had been | their behalf, now in his old age, were earnestly | with sleepless vigilance ; success had never 
from various places. The whole number of| renewed. The broken remnants were allowed | seduced him into sluggishness; disappoint- 
those now collected there amounted to about /|to return to their old settlements at Natick | ment had never driven him into despair. 
five hundred. They were necessarily exposed | and the other plantations. Some, again, sta-| “ With a fidelity that never broke down, 
to much suffering. Towards the end of De-| tioned themselves at Nonantum, the spot | with an afction that was never wearied out, 
cember, 1675, Gookin, Eliot, and others,|where thirty years before, Eliot had first | Eliot had gone forth among the wild men of 
visited them several times, to cheer them | preached the gospel among them. ithe woods, year after year, in sunshine and 
under their trials. ‘They found these objects; ‘ Here one of their teachers, named An-| in storm, under the burning rays of summer, 
of their benevolent care uniformly patient and | thony, built a large wigwam, in which the | and in winter’s sharpest cold, to proclaim to 
humble, never disposed to murmur at the | meetings for lectures were held, and a school |them ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ 
treatment they had received, and exhibiting | kept during the winter. Eliot preached to| He had been the first to break the ground, 
in their whole temper much of the spirit of'| them once a fortnight, at the place in which|on which ‘the seed which is the word of 
practical Christianity.” What a contrast to|he began his course of pious usefulness, and | God,’ was to be sown; and, in the devout 
the conduct of their highly-professing mas-| which must have awakened in his mind the | confidence of faith, he believed the harvest 
ters! “ ‘The slightest occurrence was sufficient | most interesting associations. He also lec-| would come. He had dealt kindly, traly, 
to kindle the passions of these into outrage. | tured to another set of Indians, who had been | and earnestly, with the barbarians; and they 
“A barn in Chelmsford, full of hay and| brought from one of the islands, and were | had listened to him, loved him, and in their 
grain, was burnt to the ground. ‘This was) settled near Brush Hill in Milton. | homely way testified their gratitude, and re- 
afterwards discovered to have been done by, ‘“ On one occasion, when a court was held | ceived his instructions. He had left among 
some sku!king Indians of the enemy’s party. | and Eliot had lectured to a large assembly of | them that noble gift, the fruit of many years’ 
But the inhabitants of the place at once im-|the praying Indians, Waban made a speech | hard toil, the Bible in their own native words; 
puted the crime to the Christian Indians of|in the name of the rest, which must have | and there it would remain fa silent, but ani- 
Wamesit, and in the heat of resentment, | been very gratifying to their English friends. | mating teacher} of God’s truth, reminding 
without further enquiry, determined on re-|It was full of simple piety, humility, and | them of him whose heart had felt, and whose 
venge. Fourteen men from Chelmsford went thankfulness. The Indian orator acknow- | hand had laboured, for them, when that heart 
with arms to their wigwams, and called them |ledged with deep feeling the kindness of} and that hand should be dust. 
to come out. When they, suspecting no / their friends, touched lightly upon the suffer-| ‘“ Besides this he had done the duty of a 
harm, appeared, two of the men fired upon | ings they had lately experienced, and rejoiced | faithful minister at home; he had been the 
them. One lad was killed, and five women | that his brethren had been enabled, by their | counsellor, the friend, the comforter, of all ; 
and children were wounded. The murderers | good conduct, to gain so much favour and | living words of instruction, of peace, of encou- 
were soon arrested and brought to trial; but | acceptance.” ‘ragement, of warning, had gone forth from 
were acquitted by a jury acting under the, But the settlement at Natick was more | his lips, and had reached and quickened many 
influence of the popular exasperation. ‘The | especially under the care of Eliot, whose in-| souls. To the church in general he had, with 
Wamesit Indians were so frightened by this| creasing infirmities did not now permit him | ability and fidelity, rendered highly valued 
brutal assault, that most of them fled from to fill his former sphere. His zeal, however, | services by his writings and his personal in- 
their settlement far into the forests, and re-| experienced no diminution, and though bowed | fluence ; and he had stood among the guiding 
mained there a long time exposed to cold and | under the weight of eighty-three years, he| spirits of the country. When the feebleness 
hunger. | still continued occasionally to preach to his|of more than fourscore years had disabled 
“Attempts were made to induce them to/| little flock. jhim for active exertion, and his frame was 
return ; but the remembrance of the day when) _“ The closing scene of this excellent man’s| bowed, and his steps slow, he was still be- 
their wives and children were shot down like | life was now drawing nigh. ‘Time had been|loved and revered; he was amidst a people 
wild beasts was stili fresh, and they refused. | gradually doing its work upon him; the who looked to him as to one already speaking 
They, however, sent by the messengers ajearthly tabernacle was near to dissolution; | to them from another world ; they called him 
letter, addressed to Lieutenant Henchman, of |‘ the time-shadow’ of this noble spirit was|their father, and loved him as such; and 
Chelmsford, in which there was a passage, |about to vanish. Eliot’s rigid temperance, | their children hung around him ‘to share the 
which must have brought a blush to the faces|and the hard exercise to which his various| good man’s smile.’ Was it not a happy old 
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age, the old age of the Christian scholar, the take which he heard a person commit in read- | desirous of adopting the customs of the Eng- 





faithful missionary, the time-worn servant of | ing.” 

God? | “ While death was fast approaching, his 
“ Eliot continued to preach as long as his| mental powers, though dimmed and broken, 

strength lasted. His trembling voice was/ were still retained. When some one enquired 


lish. They expressed their belief, that in 
forty years many of their people would be 
‘all one’ with the English, and that in a hun- 
dred yeavs they would all be so. They hoped 


still heard, and his apostolic form seen, in the ‘how he was, he replied, ‘Alas! I have lost|to coalesce with the white man, instead of 


pulpit which had so long been his beloved | 


place of duty. With slow and feeble steps 
he ascended the hill on which his church 


was situated, and once observed, to the per- | 


son on whose arm he leaned for support, 
‘This is very much like the way to heaven ; 


every thing; my understanding leaves me ;| vanishing before him. Eliot was much affect- 
my memory fails me; my utterance fails me;| ed by this declaration; and glad to find their 
| but, I thank God, my charity holds out still ; | interest thus excited, told them he would visit 
\I find that rather grows than fails.’ One of|them at their wigwams, and instruct them, 
his last remembrances lingered sadly among | together with their wives and children, in the 


| those, to whom he had given so much of his 


truths of religion. This promise they re- 


it is up hill; the Lord by his grace fetch us|strength and life. ‘There is a cloud,’ he| ceived with much joy.” 


up.’ At length his physical powers failed so 


much that he was peculiarly minded of his) 
need of an assistant. Since 1674 he had been | 


without a colleague. He now requested his 
people to provide themselves with another 
minister, that, before he should die, he might 
have the satisfaction of seeing his successor 
established in office. When he made this 
request, he added, with his characteristic 
liberality, ‘Tis possible, you may think the 


. . . - . ' 
burden of maintaining two ministers too heavy 


for you; but I deliver you from that fear; I 
do here give back my salary to the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and now, brethren, you may 
fix that upon any man whom God shall make 
a pastor for you.’ His church were much 


| said, ‘a dark cloud upon the work of the gos- 
pel among the poor Indians. The Lord re- 
| vive and prosper that work, and grant it may 
live when I am dead. It is a work which I 
have been doing much, and long about. But 
what was the word I spoke last? I recall 
that expression my doings. Alas, they have 
| been poor and*small doings, and I "Il be the 
|man that shall throw the first stone at them 
all.’ ” 

He “ died on the 20th of May, 1690, aged 
|cighty-six years. The last words on his lips 
| were, ‘ Welcome Joy.’” 
| Eliot’s favourite church at Natick has 
| “ entirely disappeared in the progress of years. 
At the present day, one miserable hut, or 











(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.’ 
GEOLOGY. 
NO. IX. 


The rocks in which we first meet with or- 
ganic remains are the grawacke slate and 
limestone which overlie the granitic series. 
These contain madrepores, and other corals 
and marine shells, but neither plants nor 
fresh water shells, thus proving that they 
were formed at the bottom of the ocean. 
Over these rocks, which contain fossils ex- 
clusively marine, we find a series of strata 
two thousand feet or more in depth, in which 


affected by the old man’s generous proposal.| wigwam, inhabited by three or four of min-| the remains of marine animals are extremely 


With a noble spirit, worthy of imitation, but| gled Indian and negro blood, is the only rem- 
not always imitated, they assured him, that, | nant of a settlement which its founder hoped | 
though he was disabled from rendering them | would prove a seminary of Christian and so- 





the services they had so long received, yet 
they should account his beloved presence 
among them worth a salary.” 

“This aged servant of Christ sat waiting, 
as it were, in the antechamber of death, 
quiet and full of hope. He used sometimes 


_cial blessings for the natives of our land.” 

| It is much to be regretted that the 
}author has adopted the popular strain of 
\lamentation over the inevitable fate of the 
| poor Indians. It is a blemish which detracts 
| greatly from the merit and usefulness of this, 


pleasantly to say, that he was afraid some of| otherwise, interesting and instructive biogra- 
his old Christian friends, who had departed| phy. He tells us, in the spirit of a cold phi- 
before him, especially John Cotton of Boston, | losophy, that contrasts strangely with the 
and Richard Mather of Dorchester, would| warm admiration he expresses for the cha- 
suspect him to have gone the wrong way, be-!| racter of Eliot and the solid fruit of his'| 


rare, but which abound in the remains of ter- 
restrial plants, or such as have grown either 
on dry land or in marshes. It is in this se- 
ries that we find beds of mineral coal, vary- 
ing in thickness from a few inches to thirty 
or more feet, and alternating with beds of 
sandstone, indurated clay, or slaty clay. The 
remains of vegetables occur in great abun- 
dance throughout this whole series, and they 
principally belong to plants of tropical cli- 
mates. Every coal district has its distinct 
series of strata, and these have a constant 
tendency to the form of a basin dipping to- 
wards a common centre. In the large coal 


cause he remained so long behind them. His) labours, that “ the world over, it is and has ‘fields this arrangement is not always to be 
full share of work seemed to have been done; | been, generally, a law of human progress, | traced, but it is distinctly to be perceived in 
but even now he could not consent to be idle. | that civilized man must overtop and displace | the smaller fields. It is inferred from these 
He looked around for some labour of benevo- | uncivilized man,” and that he does “ not say | facts that the coal basins have been originally 
lence and piety, such as the remnant of his|that blame is necessarily attached to those | detached lakes or valleys which have been 
powers might allow him to perform. The! by whom they were crowded out.” He closes| gradually filled by repeated depositions of 
care of the ignorant and the neglected was/the dark chapter with a remark that might | vegetable and mineral matter. 
still the ruling passion of his heart. He saw | almost be taken for bitter irony; it is that| The rock on which the great coal beds of 
with grief the great want of concern for the |‘ Nonantum and Natick will ever be names | England lie, is a secondary limestone, called, 
moral welfare of the blacks. He proposed to of beautiful moral meaning in the history of| on account of the coal contained in its lower 
many of the families within two or three New England.” strata, carboniferous limestone. These strata 
miles of his house, that they should send| How far the extermination of the Indians| contain in many places marine animals, and 
their negro servants to him once a week, to, was necessary to the progress of civilization, | the upper strata, terrestrial plants. 
be instructed ia religion. In this humble,| let the following extracts from his own rela-| The rock above the coal is generally a 
but truly benevolent work, he rejoiced to/| tion of the labours of Eliot bear witness. grawacke or slate, containing remains of 
occupy some of his last hours; but death in-| “He was in the forty-second year of his| plants. 
tervened before much could be accomplished. | age, when he began to devote himself to the!  Mineralogists divide coal into two kinds— 
* Another labour of charity, which he un-| work of preaching Christianity to the natives | anthracite and common or black coal. 
dertook when he could no longer go out of of New England. From the interest he had| The former is nearly pure carbon, and 
doors, was the instruction of a boy, who in) taken in their language and their welfare, he | burns with little or no smell or smoke, and a 
infancy had lost his sight by falling into the| was no stranger to such of the Indians as} blue or purple flame. The true anthracite 
fire. To this blind boy the venerable man might be found in the neighbourhood of Rox- | has a lustre either nearly metallic or resinous. 
devoted much time and attention. He took! bury. It would seem, from his own account, | Its colour is grayish black, it is heavier than 
him to his own house; and by the tedious} that he had frequently conversed with them | bituminous coal, and is very brittle ; its frac- 
process of verbal repetition made him ac-|on topics relating to their improvement, be-| ture is conchoidal, its structure slaty, and its 
quainted with many portions of Scripture, so| fore he visited them at their dwellings. Some | specific gravity 1.5 to 1.6. The coal of Penn- 
that the youth learned to repeat whole chap-| of them were so struck with the advantages | sylvania isa variety of anthracite which passes 
ters, and would instantly correct any mis-| of the habits of civilized life, that they were | into common coal. Plumbago or graphite (#0 
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ee 
called from its use in making drawing pen-| stone. No mineral coal both good in quality | by a subterranean force, and the whole moun- 
cils) is another variety having a metallic | and abundant in quantity has ever been found tain raised into its present form subsequently 
lustre, and leaving a gray streak on the) in any other situation. |to the deposition of the coal. Eighteen miles 
fingers and on paper; the passage from one| The great coal formation has never been | west of Mauch Chunk are Mount Carbon and 
of these varieties to the other is by insensible | found much elevated above the sea. It gene-| the principal coal mines of the Schuylkill, 
gradations. rally occurs at the foot of great mountain which are marked by the same general fea- 
Black or bituminous coal differs from an-| chains, or in the valleys adjacent. It is found. tures as those of the Susquehanna. 
thracite in burning with a copious white flame | principally in the temperate regions of the! Another anthracite formation occurs in 
and black smoke. Its specific gravity is 1.3, | globe, between the 35th and 65th degrees of Rhode Island, and at Worcester, in Massa- 
and it contains from 20 to 40 per cent. of) latitude. chusetts. The coal is, however, of inferior 
bitumen or mineral tar, an oily inflammable; Anthracite occurs in coal fields in Scot- quality, and passes into graphite; that of 
liquid, composed of hydrogen and carbon. land, Wales, and Ireland. On account of the | Worcester has been sold in large quantities 
A third variety of coal is called lignite, | great abundance of bituminous coal in those | as black lead. Its sp. gr. is from 1.75 to 2.1. 
surturbrand or wood, or brown coal. It is| countries, and its easier inflammability, the, Bituminous coal is deposited in rocks of 
generally found in low situations, in beds al-| anthracite of Great Britain has been little limestone or grawacke, sandstone or slate, in 
ternating with clay and gravel. In some|used. In Pennsylvania the anthracite forma-|a series of beds varying in number from two 
specimens of lignite one part will be a com-|tion covers a large tract of country or the to thirty. Coal is rare in Italy, Sweden, and 
pact coal, while the other exhibits the fibre|eastern slope of the Allegheny ridge, and| Norway, but more frequent in France and 
or grain of wood that proves its vegetable | forms three distinct coal fields, viz. those of the Germany. The most celebrated coal mines 
origin. Wood coal appears to have been! Susquehanna and Lackawanna, the Schvuyikill, | are in England, of the wealth of which coun- 
formed of heaps of trees buried by inundations| and the Lehigh. The Lackawanna and the’ try they form the basis. They are situated 
under beds of sand or gravel. ‘The woody | Susquehanna, below their junction, flow in a/|in the northern, western, and central parts of 
parts have probably undergone a sort of fer-| valley between two parallel ranges of moun- the island; Newcastle on the eastern, and 
mentation until only the charcoal and bitumen | tains. This valley is a perfectly well defined | Whitehaven on the western coast, are in the vi- 
remained, and been consolidated under the| coal basin, differing from the ordinary form cinity of the principal mines. Bituminous coal 
pressure of the incumbent earth. |in being so much elongated as to resemble a | exists throughout the valley of the Mississippi, 
There is a great bed of this coal near Co-|trough. The upper rock of this valley is aj at Pittsburg, Wheeling, Zanesville, in Illinois, 
logne, in Germany, many leagues in extent ;| grawacke, varying from a sandstone to a/ Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. It is 
it is fifty feet thick, and lies beneath a bed | coarse pudding stone. Underneath this is a/also found in Virginia, near Richmond, and 
of gravel fifteen or twenty feet deep. Trunks coarse clay slate, abounding in vegetable im-|in Pennsylvania along the western slope of 
of trees with their branches torn off, and nuts | pressions, and forming the roof and the pave-|the Allegheny. It is abundant in Nova Sco- 
indigenous to the East Indies, are found im-} ment, between which occurs the anthracite | tia, at Pictou, in beds which crop out on the 
bedded in this coal. We may almost trace|in regular strata, or in beds. These beds | high banks of the sea shore. 
the steps of gradation from wood coal to, vary much in thickness, being from one to 
common -coal. A variety of wood coal, re-| twenty-seven feet thick. They alternate with Fes « : 
. ° : | or “ The Friend. 
markable for its intenseiy black colour, and | strata of slate or grawacke, and there are’ ; \ 
compact and glassy fracture, is called jet. | from five to seven beds of coal in depth. The | Suggestions to Practical Surveyors. 
This substance was powdered, put into a gun) inclination of the strata varies from 4° or 5°| [I presume that every man who has been 
barrel and covered with clay. It was then| to 60° or 70°. The dip is towards the bed | much employed in the business of surveying, 
exposed to a red heat, and was found to be of the river, and the direction of the strata is|has had frequent cause to regret that the 
converted into a true mineral coal. N. N. E. and S. 8S. W. | lines of nearly all the lands in this country 
At Meisner, in Germany, a thick bed of; These strata or seams of coal crop out in ‘are referred to the magnetic meridian, which 
lignite is covered by an enormous mass of the hills and precipices on each side ; they! is continually changing. And as the law of 
basalt, from which it is only separated by a | form in some places the beds of the rivers} variation is not certainly known, very great 
thin bed of clay. The upper parts of the and streams, and there can be no doubt that | doubt and obscurity must unavoidably attend 
lignite are converted into anthracite, andthe whole region extending thirty or thirty-| the location of old lines, whose determination 
partly into true bituminous coal, while the) five miles in length, from Wilkesbarre, in the | depends upon the magnetic bearing. Now, 
lower parts are formed of earthy and fibrous! southwest, to Carbondale, in the northeast,| it has occurred to me that if those who are 
wood coal. _and from three to seven in breadth, is com- ‘engaged in the business of surveying with 
That the great beds of coal are of vegetable pletely underlaid with coal. The Lehigh the common circumferentor, would take the 
origin, is proved by the remains of plants in basin is of more limited extent ; but as far as trouble to trace in their respective neighbour- 
the surrounding strata, and in the coal itself.’ has been explored, the beds of coal are) hoods, or those where they are usually em- 
That the plants in many cases grew in the thicker and more valuable. The associated | ployed, true meridian lines, set up on them 
spots where we now find coal, is proved by) rocks are the same as in the Susquehanna | such permanent marks as would prevent them 
the numerous remains of vertical stems that bed, namely, a grawacke passing from coarse from being lost, and observe, at short inter- 
are found in coal mines, evidently in the posi-| sandstone into pudding stone. The principal | vals of time, the angle made by the true 
tion in which they grew. We may therefore | mine of the Lehigh is on the summit. of the|and magnetic meridians; these observations, 
conclude that the plants which have been) Mauch Chunk mountain. It occupies an area placed upon record, would, in a few years, 
changed into coal, grew in luxuriant marshes, of eight acres, and is laid open like a common constitute a mass of information relative to 
subject to frequent inundations, and that thus quarry. The greatest thickness of the coal is the progress of magnetic variation, of great 
alternate layers of clay or sand, and vegetable | fifty-four feet, though usually it is from twelve importance to the practical surveyor, and to 
remains, have been deposited, which have been to twenty or twenty-eight feet. Several strata the man of science. If we had such meri- 
hardened and changed by pressure and heat,! of this thickness are laid bare, interrupted |dians scattered over the country, a surveyor 
the latter into anthracite or bituminous coal, | only by thin parallel seams of slate. The! when he returned his description of a tract 
and the former into slate or sandstone as we | strata are here what is called saddle-shaped, | of land, just sold and surveyed for the pur- 
now find them. This is further proved by that, is convex on the upper side, and follow- | pose, might easily note the variation of the 
the fact that the thickness of the seams of) ing the shape of the mountain. The strata needle at the time and place as determined 
coal and sandstone regularly decreases from | are much disturbed ; in some places vertical,| by comparison with a particular meridian 
the centre of the basin outwards. or twisted and waving, and even broken in line. This note, inserted in the deed, would 
The great regular coal formation appears! two at the upper side and bent in opposite di- | show, at any future time, provided the meri- 
to be confined to the lower secondary strata, | rections. ‘There can scarcely be a doubt | dian line was preserved, what allowance must 
and most frequently rests on transition lime-| that the strata have been violently dislocated be made in the several courses, in order to 
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trace the lines anew by the needle; and thus 
one of the most perplexing circumstances at- 
tending the business, would in time be avoid- 
ed. It is true the lines, which are already 
old, would still be attended with the difficulty | 
which has arisen from the exclusive use of | 
the magnetic meridian instead of the true ; | 
yet, if the plan proposed was brought into 
general use, these difliculties would not in- | 
crease on our hands; and the present genera- 
tion of surveyors would have the satisfaction | 
to know that they were leaving to their suc- 


until 1824; they were then planted in a lot “For The Friend. 
adjoining my yard, which lot was cultivated | «The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the word of 
th ree years in succession in tobacco. Most our God shall stand for ever. *—Isaiah, ch. xl. 
of the trees during those three years blighted FTrust in the Lord when temptations beset thee, 
more or less—some blighted within a foot of} Turn to thy Saviour when trials press hard ; 
the ground. I then levelled the ground on Though hid for a season he will not forget thee, ° 
which they were planted, and moved my fence | Christian, turn pre and trust in the Lord. 
so as to enclose them in the yard. Such as | Flee to the Rock, in thy frailty, thy weakness, 
had been nearly destroyed by blight, 1 en- It is as a covert to shield from the blast ; 

f rails. ; = T Adore in submission, and triumph in meekness, 
closed by a pen o rails, in order to keep off) Hope for the future, repent for the past. 
the calves which graze the yard, until the| ,,. : . 

© His mercies are e’en as the 


: : free rolli , 
trees had grown sufficiently high not to be in- 2 ani aan 


Expanded beyond what frail mortals can know, 


cessors a better practice than our predeces-|jured by them. ‘These twenty trees are now | His judgments compare to the river whose motion, 


sors have left to us. Those who are yet 
young, might, by the plan suggested, probably | 
secure to their later days some very consider- 
able advantages in their business. The writer | 
of the present article makes the proposal for 
the sake of others, being too far advanced to 
expect any benefit from it himself. 

In Gummere’s Treatise on Surveying, which 
every practical surveyor ought to be acquaint- 
ed with, there is a familiar mode laid down 
for drawing true meridian lines by means of 
the polar star. By this method, if it was re- 
peated a few times and a mean of the results 
assumed as the true one,a person of very or- 
dinary skill might trace a meridian sufficiently 
exact for the purpose. A true north and south 
line would serve also to regulate clocks and 
watches, and thus furnish a much better 
standard than is usually possessed any where 
in country places. | 

‘If our practical surveyors cannot be in- 
duced to adopt the suggestion, it appears to 
me of sufficient importance to justify an ap- 
plication to the legislature for a small appro- 
priation to engage a competent observer to 
trace in two or three places in each county 
of the state a true meridian line, and to place 
at the extremities of it a couple of stones with 
a hole in the end, so that the line might be 
easily known at any future time. 


E. Lewis. 


all healthy, and there has been no appearance | Confined to its banks, is restricted and slow. 

of blight, since | cultivated the lot, except in | Trust in the Lord in thy mourning and sorrow, 

one tree that was enclosed Ly one of my sery-| Turn to Jehovah, when trials assail ; 

ants in a garden, in which he cultivated vege- « on the arm of His strength ; thou may'’st borrow, 

tables. ‘That tree was blighted, and died. trength to cuppert thas, and faith to ee 
I would recommend that pear trees be | ae a 

planted in a rich soil (I would prefer the site | 

of an old dwelling)—that they be ploughed For “ The Friend.” 

and worked a few years, even at the risk of | The subject of the following lines lived during the 

blighting.; and, after that, that they be neither | greater portion of her life in the city of New York, 

pruned nor ploughed. If they require ma- | but subsequently, for several years, in Rhode Island. 


; , | She died in the fourth month last, aged 36 years, at 
nure, let it be applied to the surface. Ashes | Burlington, N. J., after a lingering illness, cnkaaal to 


I think an excellent manure. Let the pear | an extensive circle of relatives and friends by her do 
orchard be grazed by small cattle, until the | mestic and social virtues, and ‘by lier picty. In her 
trees are of sufficient size to admit of being | in ox — ——— ee . — re- 

; s ia . ~ | signation o e Christian, trasting for salvation 
grazed by larger without tayury- 1 think it | through the merits and mercies of her Redeemer, the 
would be proper to keep down coarse weeds, | Lord Jesus Christ. ’ 
briers, sprouts, &c. I am well convinced | 
that there are some hardy native pear trees, | on TuE be co E 
that may be pruned and ploughed without | ; ATH OF ELIZABETH D. 
being subject to blight; but I feel confident | ELDEST DAUGHTER OF J. G——M. 
that most of the finest kinds of pears would | Not those, alone, who o'er thy grave 
thrive best under the treatment I have de- | Pe dns in —_ weeping, 
scribed. I know, too, that there is a differ- Th o— * hi s just mandate, gave 

: ; y spirit to his keeping, 
ence in soils, and that the same mode of treat- But ail, who knew thy modest worth 
ment may not suit all situations. But those Must mourn thy exit from the earth. 
who have not succeeded in raising pear trees, | From feeling’s fountain, countless hearts, 
might try my method. My opinion is, that In silent grief, have given 
the blight is produced by the excessive a The consecrated tear, which starts, 
of sap, and that pruning and fallowing pro- <n ee ties are riven. 
duce that effect. If, however, I had pear| Es, almed by living Memory, 

; xalted Virtue cannot die. 

trees growing on hard poor land, I would fal- | 


From the Massachusetts Spy. 


low and manure ; preferring rather to risk the | 

. ie a blight than let the tree die of poverty. But, | 

A Preventive of the Blight in Pear Trees. | when I had sufficiently manured, I would then | 
Peace winent, aay 27, BSI, ‘cease fallowing. 

The preventive is the simplest imaginable | Henry N. Warxrys. | 

—it is not to prune the tree, or break up the | | 


From the Farmers’ Register. 


ground underneath them ; but, on the contrary, | -_—— 
to let the ground be trampled. ‘The facts, | 
from which I come to the above conclusion, 
are the following :— 
lst. There were in my grandfather’s yard; This destructive agency is owing to the | 
two pear trees, which have been bearing trees | sulphuric acid contained in the sulphate of} 
from my earliest recollection, say forty years. | iron (copperas) used in ink making ; to gallic | 
I am now the occupant of his houses and | acid, an almost constant ingredient, and often | 
yard. ‘These two trees are now as healthy | to acid from the decomposition of sulphate of | 
as they ever have beens The yard has al- | copper, which is injudiciously added to ink. 
ways been trampled by calves and horses. | After trying alkalies, (which render the | 
2d. There was a row of four trees in a lot)ink thick) the method I prefer, (the most | 
adjoining the yard, which was occasionally|easy and simple as well as indicated by | 
cultivated. ‘The trees have blighted, more or| theory, and which is completely sanctioned | 
less, whenever the lot has been cultivated. | by practice,) is to decompose or neutralize all 
Two of them have died with the blight; the | these acids by an excess of iron. It is quite | 
other two have been several times very much | sufficient to throw into the ink bottle a few | 
injured by it, but, since I have ceased to cul-| small nails, the remains of metallic pens not 
tivate the lot, they have been flourishing trees. | varnished, or any pieces of iron without rust. 
3d. I grafted in the year 1821 about twenty | If the pens are still acted upon, it is only an 
pear trees. ‘They remained in the nursery’! indication that more iron must be added. 


To prevent Common Ink from attacking me- | 
tallic Pens. 


5th mo. Ist, 1837. 


Sighs float like incense, round thy urn, 
Breathed by New England’s daughters, 

While gushing sympathies are borne 
Along the Hudson’s waters ; 

Bestowing on thy early bier, 

Affection’s purest, holiest tear. 


High aims and holy views were thine, 
Thy hours, to Virtue given, 

Which here a bright example shine, 
Bore welcome news to Heaven; 

Where seraphs, mid the assembled just, 

Looked down upon a sacred trust. 


For, when thy sainted mother left 
Her babes, a precious treasure, 
Thus of her tender care bereft, 
Thy duties were thy pleasure ; 
A mother’s and a sister’s care, 
*T was thine, through weal and wo, to share. 


In view of these, confiding Faith 
Now mounts, on eagle pinion, 
Above the reign of Time and Death, 
And Sorrow’s dark deminion ; 
And trusts thy name is sealed on high, 
Heir of a glorious destiny. 


And Hope, prophetic, while we mourn, 
Points to the blest re-union 

Of sainted spirits, in that bourne 
Of heavenly communion, 


Where, with the seraphs, from life’s vernal tree, 


Thy spirit gathers igmortality. 


Aba. 
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some parts of the continent of Europe, the 
Tonian Isles, §c. 


(Continued from page 335.) 





At Delphi, Livathea, and Athens, we wére 
exceedingly interested with what we met} 
with ; in the two first of these places the scrip- | 
tures in modern Greek were received like al 
uewly-found treasure ; at Athens the children 
evince a thirst for knowledge worthy of their 
forefathers, and we humbly trust it may be| 
better directed. In J. Hill’s girls’ school | 
there are even beggars, who have been taken 
from the streets, and paid for their work, re-| 


| 


ceiving more than they obtained by begging, | 
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Extracts from the letters of John and Martha | do so little for the advancement of his king-| part of the usual service was gone through, 
Yeardley, whilst on a religious visit to| dom, yet hath he been pleased to grant a com-| silence was requested, when the company 


forting sense that we have been moving under 
His holy direction, which outweighs all the 
sufferings we have had to pass through in 
travelling towards and getting some little in- 
sight into a country, interesting from various | 
causes, and above all as being the scene of 
apostolic labour, and where, we may humbly 
hope, the light of the gospel wil! in time be 
permitted to break through the clouds which | 
envelope it. | 

Corfu, 5th mo. 224.—We were detained | 
sixteen days at Patras before we could obtain a | 
passage to Corfu, and at length went on board | 
an Austrian packet on the 8th of 5th month, | 
and, after a safe voyage of four days, arrived | 





were addressed to our mutual relief. If we 
had had more faith to extend the notice, no 
doubt the number would have been greater ; 
the company were attentive, and the meeting 
closed after solemn supplication. 

Immediately on our return to Corfu, the 
count renewed his visits, which became 
increasingly interesting from his serious de- 
portment, and the evident marks that Chris- 
tianity had taken deep hold of his mind ; our 
conversations were often truly spiritual, and 
it was cause of rejoicing to believe that he had 
attained to a degree of living faith in his Re- 
deemer. We saw him almost daily, and he 
expressed much regret in the prospect of se- 





which has so encouraged them that they have) in this island a second time on the 12th. | paration, but we humbly trust and believe he 


become industrious and cleanly. 


| Some of the passengers were agreeable, and we | is in best keeping, and, if he be but faithful, 


We find that the sclection from Judson’s| had an opportunity of spreading tracts among | the good work begun in his heart will be per- 


questions will be very acceptable in all the 
schools which we have visited. It is now} 
printing at Corfu. 


them and the sailors, and of reading the scrip- | 
tures in the cabin. Soon alter our being | 


fected to his peace, and to the praise of his 
Divine Master, who has called him out of 


| here, we received interesting information re- | darkness into his marvellous light. Our part- 


Before we left Patras we witnessed a scene} Jative to the girls’ school we had established | ing was affecting on both sides, and mutual 































repulsive indeed ; it was the celebration of the| at Patras, contained in a most encouraging | prayers were offered for preservation, with 
crucifixion and ascension of our blessed Re-| letter from the sister of the English consul | thankfulness for the mercy of having been 
deemer. It lasted four days, and the farcical | there, of which the following is an extract :| brought together. He is surrounded with dif- 
rites performed in the public streets were) «| am sure that you will be gratifisd to hear| ficulties and exposed to many temptations. 
beyond any thing we could have imagined ;| that the school which was established by your | May the great Shepherd of Israel watch over 







processions during the night to visit the tomb 


with torches, und great tumult, while, as if} the most favourable auspices ; the first day we | 


in mockery of every solemn feeling, the 
children were letting off fire-works, and the 
noise was truly appalling. An altar was 
taken from a church opposite our chamber- 
window, and at midnight placed in the street, 
where the priests performed the most ridicu- 
lous ceremonies ; after which a picture of our 
Saviour and the Virgin Mary was left upon it 
for more than a day, that the passers-by 
might bow, kiss, and worship it. Indeed it 
appears to us, from what we have seen, that 
the religion of the Greek church is wholly 
outward, having the name of Christ, but 
without his power, or a perception of the ne- 
cessity of adopting his precepts, for the state 
of morals is low indeed ! they cherish a blind 
dependence on what has been done for them, 
without the least idea of the necessity of that 
change of lieart which he declared was essen- 


benevolent exertions, has been opened under | him that his faith fail not. 


A few days before we left the island I. L. 


had twenty-two girls—we have now forty-| took us to visit the Jewish rabbi, who appears, 
eight, and new candidates for admission are | though full of argument, extremely dark and 


constantly applying, but we have already 
nearly as many as the room will accommo- 
date, so that I fear we shall soon be obliged 
to refuse any more until our fund can procure 
a larger apartment. Nothing can exceed the 
eagerness shown by the children to be ad- 
mitted, and their parents seem equally anx- 
ious to send them ; with very few exceptions, 


bewildered, dwelling much on mysterious 
words, whose interpretation is confined to the 
rabbinical office. He spoke of our Holy Re- 
deemer in a way that appeared to us blas- 
phemous, and said they looked for a temporal 
king, who should give a temporal kingdom to 
Israel. It was a truly painful visit, and we 
left him with the desire that he might be in- 


they come clean, and on the whole are atten-| structed even out of his own law, which, if 


tive and well behaved. Of the forty-eight 
now in the school, there are only nine who can 
| read. We hope the mistress and her daughter 
| will be found competent to the task they have 
undertaken. The little Corfuot you recom- 


mended is first monitor, and of great use. I 


| properly understood, would prove as a school- 
| master to bring him unto Christ. 

| _ We held a second meeting for worship with 
| the English inhabitants of Corfu the evening 
| before our departure, to much satisfaction. 
|We took a solemn and comforting leave of 


| must now thank you in the name of the sub-| our dear friends I. L., his wife, and family, 


scribers and children for the liberal supply of! in a religious opportunity, the morning before 


tial in order to inherit the kingdom of heaven. | materials for work, as well as slates, lessons, | we left the island, in which we were enabled 


In this land we have indeed been thoroughly | 


&c. &c.” This new school may, we think, 


|to sympathise with them in their solitary 


confirmed in the feeling that a profession of| require from time to time a little further as- | situation. 


the name of Christ, without the experience of | 


sistance in prizes, &c. and earnestly do we 


| th mo. 2d The Lazaretto of Ancona. We 


his power in the soul, leaves man still in his desire this means of instruction may succeed,|embarked from Corfu on the 16th of 6th 


fallen state, a slave to all the passions of a} 


corrupt and unchanged heart. 

Whilst we have in thought carefully re- 
traced our steps through this journey hitherto, 
and looked back to the merciful Providence 


for the women at Patras are particularly igno- 
rant aud helpless. 

We were disappointed in obtaining our for- 
mer lodging at Corfu, but were at length nicely 
accommodated. The heat was excessive, and 








which has watched over us in the midst of} the numerous insects annoying beyond de- 


danger and distress, it would be impossible to 
express the gratitude which flows from our 
hearts. 


scription, yet having parcels, &c. to make up 


for the different schools, we could not secure 
We can truly say that we have lived | places in the first vessel, and were detained a| the dead. Most of the inhabitants are Greeks, 


| month, and had a voyage of twelve days with 
contrary wind till the last, when it became fair 
for our port, but so stormy had it been against 
‘us for some time that we were obliged to aa- 
‘chor in a harbour in Dalmatia. One day we 
went on shore to visit a poor Turkish village 
which had been the seat of war, and where 
there was little to be seen but the tombs of 


by fuith and prayer, and at times it has proved | month in consequence ; yet, although a time yet there are a few Turks also. ‘The women 
consoling to believe that the prayers of our) of suffering, we were inclined to think it! keep their faces covered except their eyes. 


friends have been offered for us. 


May the | proved in right ordering ; we had frequently | When very near port we were assailed by a 


name of our adorable Redeemer be exalted in| believed it might be best for us to have a re-/ violent storm of thunder and lightning, which 
that he hath been pleased to deal so merci-|ligious meeting with the English who attend | for a time hindered our entering the desired 


fully with his poor unworthy children; to 


Isaac Lowndes’ place of worship. ‘They now 


|harbour. The bustle of taking down sails, 


console and to sustain by the most precious| meet in the girls’ school-room, and our kind | and the raging of the storm, raised awful feel- 


promises ; and although we have been able to! friend I. L. gladly prepared the way. After! ings, mingled with thankfulness to be so near 
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a 
those, {rom whom help could be obtained if | by no means an easy engagement. His salary | Jean, is appointed moderator in his stead. 
neceésary. is about £39 sterling a year. | We met here with the son of , who 

We landed on first-day, the 29th instant,, There is another school in Florence con- | has lately been chosen as chaplain to the 
and soon found ourselves occupying an empty ducted in the same way and supported by the three foreign ambassadors, and pastor to the 
room in the Lazaretto at Ancona, without same subscribers, which is also under the| protestant congregation at Turin; he is a 
even the accommodation of a shelf or closet ; | patronage of the grand duke, whose charac-| young man of talent, lively and intelligent, 
and now that we have hired two mattrasses, | ter stands high as a friend to education. At/and desirous of being useful in his new sphere 
two chairs, and a table, our apartment pre- | Pisa there is a school for girls conducted by of action; he often came to us at our inn, and 
sents but a comfortless appearance, for our|a young woman, a native of Italy; we are made many enquiries as to the nature of our 
pantry, é&c., is on the floor. The term of told that Scriptural truth forms a prominent | religious principles; our conversations mostly 
quarantine is fourteen days, but we have four | part of her instruction. We felt some regret | turned on the necessity of the assistance of 
days remitted by the pope, and as three are |in not having passed through this town, but | the Holy Spirit in the exercise of Christian 
now passed, we hope to be liberated on seventh | were afraid of lengthening our journey. In| ministry; this he fully admitted, but was not 
day morning, and proceed towards Florence. |Tuscany generally there is more light and | prepared to dispense with the necessity of an 
The heat here is oppressive, and the musqui- | liberality than in any other part of Italy, and | academical education. 
toes annoy us much, but we are mercifully,| we were pleasantly impressed with the neat 
preserved in a tolerable degree of health, and | appearance of the peasants in dress, &c. &c. | 
in taking a review of our visit to Greece and|as well as with the comparative ease and 
the Ionian Islands, we are still sensible of a| comfort which seems to prevail in this state.| Fruits of Emancipation— West Indies. 
very peaceful feeling, under a belief that we| We had packed as many books and tracts 
have followed the pointings of the great Mas-|as we well could in our wardrobe trunks, 
ter, and a hope continues with us that the day | which were not once opened at the different 
is not far distant when the way will be more | custom-houses ; but the surplus tracts, &c. | wo, Indies, for the purpose of making ob- 
fully open in those countries to receive the | we were obliged to put into a spare box by| vations and reporting upon the real state 
gospel. ‘The preaching of John in the wilder- | themselves, and this box was not suffered 0 | oe niatinin shies, ‘Admmeed tee eneue eutithit 
ness has often appeared to be applicable to| pass the frontiers of Sardinia. The first) poi, an interesting letter written by one of 
this people—* Repent, for the kingdom of) officer was embarrassed, not knowing how to thous of the sane at Riakal cal cleat 
Heaven is at hand.’’ May it be heard in their | act, and sent a gens-d’armes with us to the in the E : , P a 

em er oe mancipator. 
hearts, and prepare the way for living faith | principal bureau at Sezane, the next town; 
in our blessed Redeemer. | we had some hopes of getting the box through, ARRIVAL AT ANTIGUA. 

We have a formidable journey in prospect, | the officer was remarkably civil, but told us We arrived in the harbour of St. Johns 
yet we hope we may be helped through it, and |candidly that books above all things could | about noon, on the 15th instant, in the mail 
it is a great relief to have left Greece and|not possibly be admitted. The conditions| boat from St. Thomas. Before we had cast 
to be on our return, however distant the| which he presented for them to enter the|anchor, two boats, with black watermien, 
period. |country were such as we could not in our|came along side for the purpose of taking us 

On seventh day morning, the 6th instant, | conscience admit; we therefore left them in| and the other passengers ashore. They were 
we left Ancona, and passed through a lovely | the bureau desiring they might be made use- | all neatly clad in check shirts and pantaloons, 
part of Italy, cultivated like a garden, andj ful. We were glad this loss did not prevent | and large handkerchiefs tied in the form of 
abounding with olives, vines, figs, &c. As to|the distribution of others from our remaining | turbans, on their heads. They were very 
outward beauty it can scarcely be exceeded, |store at the inns, and pretty freely on the|civil and very respectful in their language 
but with regard to vital religion, the spirits of road. A person in the office said in half|and demeanour, much more so than persons 
those are sad indeed who desire the promotion | whisper, “Ces sont des livres pour tourner|of the same calling in the United States. 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom—such are truly | la téte du peuple.” | While we were waiting for a permit to dis- 
clothed with mourning in passing through this) We reached Turin on the 19th inst. where | embark our baggage, I entered into conversa- 
superstitious country. we met with Pastor , a minister in Pied- | tion with two of them who were slaves before 

Florence was the next town we visited,!mont. After resting here two days we pro- ithe * First day of August,” which here is an 
where we passed two days ; most of the per-| ceeded on the 22d to the protestant valleys. | cra as important and distinctive as the Fourth 
sons to whom we had recommendations were This visit was deeply interesting to us, and|of July among us. They appeared in good 
absent at the baths, &c., but we made ac-/is a part of our journey which we know is|kealth and spirits, and expressed high joy 
quaintance with an abbot, a pious, spiritually- also interesting to our friends in England. | that they were free. I asked them if they 
minded man, and very intelligent; he lives We were disappointed and not a little dis-| would not like to be slaves again, if they did 
much retired, and has refused many places of | couraged on finding that strangers were not| not think it much better to have a master to 
promotion and profit, we really believe from | permitted to hold any thing like public meet- | take care of them, to see that they had food 
principle, for he does not approve of the) ings amongst them, and forbidden by law to| and clothing, and were provided for in sick- 
scriptures being kept from the common mem- | preach in the assemblies of the Vaudois. | ness, and all that, than to be free and obliged 
bers of the church. We had much conversa- | The catholic priests are very watchful to take |to look for work and support themselves. 
tion with him on the subject of the importance | advantage of any circumstance to their preju-| They looked at me with astonishment in 
of circulating the Bible generally among the | dice, which makes them fearful. We went|every feature. ‘They seemed to think they 
people, in which sentiment he agreed with | into all the families visited by our dear friend | had fallen into bad company. ‘ Ah, massa,” 
us: he conducted us to see the school for mu- Stephen Grellet, and had many opportunities | said one of them, with an expressive shake of 
tual instruction; it is held in an excellent | of religious communication with the pastors the head, and a glance of the eye, that I shall 
large room formerly an old monastery. The | and some of their people, to our comfort and | long remember, “ ah, massa, what you say be 
system of education here, differs a little from satisfaction ; but the life of religion does not very good, but not so good to a slave.” On 
that practised in England, but there are about | appear to abound amongst them, and they are | further enquiry, I found he had been a house 
two hundred and forty children apparently | in full possession of all the forms and cere-| slave, but when emancipation took place, as 
under an efficient course of instruction, disci-| monies used by the established church in|his master was not able to pay as many 
pline, and order. We heard several classes | England. We have had much conversation 'free servants as he employed slaves, he was 
read Scripture history interspersed with re-| with them on these subjects. We spent five discharged. He said he was very well treated, 
flections. We remarked something particu- | days among the Vaudois, and visited La Tour, he would give his master no bad character, 
larly agreeable in the countenance and man-| Angroyne, Rover, Villen, Bohby,and St. Jean. | for he was a kind man, but he had rather be 

ners of the master, who is an abbot, and his |The aged Pastor Best died soon after Stephen | free than live as a slave with him. One year 
heart appears to be in his work, which is! Grellet left the valleys; Pastor , of St. | of freedom, he said, is worth a thousand 








(To be continued.) 





Recently, several respectable persons, de- 
puted as we understand by the friends of 
emancipation, went from this country to the 
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years of slavery. Good living may soon| produced among them neither insubordination, | is similar to that of the church of England. 


change—freedom never. 


QUIETNESS AND CIVILITY OF THE FREEDMAN. 


idleness, nor improvidence. A fortnight’s per- 
sonal observation, and the universal testimony 
of planters, managers, overseers, clergymen, 


The first thing that arrested my attention | lawyers, physicians, and private citizens, is 
on setting foot on the free soil of Antigua, clear on these points. They all unite in say- 
was the peace and good order that prevailed. | ing that riots and disturbances were never so 
The streets were remarkably quiet. There} rare, that industry on the estates and in town 
was no din of rattling carriages as in New| was never so great, and that civility among 
York, no vociferous altercations, and rude | all classes of labourers was never so marked 
strife of tongues as in St. Thomas, but ajand general. In confirmation of their testi- 


general tranquillity pervaded the town. It 


mony, I have that of the governor, whose 


was not, however, the stillness which marks| political and civil connections would not lead 


the streets of a deserted city, on whose trade 
and commerce some great calamity has fallen, 
but that calm attention to business which 
creates no uproar and tumult. There were 
parties of watermen on the wharves, fixing 
their boats and looking about for employment, 


but their conversation had not that boisterous- | 


ness and ribaldry which we often hear on the 
wharves and piers of cities in the United 
States. People were passing to and fro, in 


/him to speak more favourably than the truth 
‘demands. But I will speak of these points 
more hereafter. 


A SABBATH IN ANTIGUA. 


On the morning of the first Sabbath after 
our arrival, we accompanied a friend to the 
Moravian church. We were delighted as we 
passed through the streets on our way, with 
|the quietness which every where reigned. 


all directions, through the streets. some with| Hardly a sound was heard. The stores and 
heavy burdens on their heads, baskets of| workshops were all closed, and the voice of 


fruits, bundles of wood and grass, trunks and 
merchandise, others rolling casks of sugar or 
meal along, or drawing them on small drays, 


| trade and pleasure was hushed. Occasionally 
| we would hear some persons singing a hymn, 
or reading aloud, but no sound of mirth or 


others hurrying along on errands, all busy in| reveling. ‘The most extensive and populous 
the various occupations of town life. There) streets, which on other days are alive with a 
was the stir and hum of active business, but| busy multitude, were as still as those of a 
not confusion, no clamour, no disputings, no| New England village. Issuing from their 
wranglings, none of the disturbances which | houses, and passing with a serious air to the 
have been predicted as the results.of uncondi- | different places of worship, were seen well- 
tional emancipation. 1 looked around for the | dressed people, of both sexes and all ages, 
riots and contentions, the constables and ma-| from the aged grandsire whose hoary head 
gistrates, and soldiery, for the idleness and | had been spared to repose in a grave of free- 
vagabondry, and pauperism, which it is said | dom, to the little child whose eyes opened on 


the freedom of the slave will create. I could) 
see none. There was as much industry and 
peace as I ever saw among any class of la- 





in their personal appearance. We saw no|hand in hand together to the house of God. 


naked children running about and screaming, 


the world with the first morning beams of ; 
liberty, and in whose ears the first sounds | Suppose, in which the fathers used to chant 
that fell, were the deep rejoicings and high 
bourers. Those negroes where we went were) praises of an emancipated people. There 


decently clothed, and every way respectable | were whole families, parent and child, going 


The house is a neat and plain building of one 
story, and capable of containing about a thou- 
sand persons. It was well filled, and to me, 
who have been entirely unaccustomed to such 
scenes, presented a sight at once novel and de- 
lightful. The audience were all black and co- 
loured, mostly of the deepest Ethiopian hue, and 
had come up there from the fields where they 
had once toiled as slaves but now as freemen, 
to present their thank-offering unto Him by 
the influence of whose truth and spirit they 
were made free. They were seated on benches, 
| which were constructed without backs, and 
placed on a level, in rows one behind the 
other. The males occupied one side of the 
house, and the females the other. I was 
much pleased with the simplicity and tidiness 
|of their attire. In the rejection of all orna- 
ments, in its uniformity, it resembled the 
dress of the Friends. The females were clad 
in plain white gowns with neat turbans of 
cambric or muslin on their heads. The males 
were dressed in pantaloons, spencers, vests, 
and cravats, all as white as the snow on your 
wintry hills. There was no display of finery 
or gaudiness of broidered hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly array, but that modest appa- 
rel which Paul recommends. They were 
quiet and serious in their demeanour, and al- 
though the services continued over two hours, 
they manifested a high degree of interest to 
the end. Their responses in the litany were 
solemn and regular. Of the science of their 
singing I cannot speak, but of its practical 
character I may say it was very pleasing. 
The minister read the hymn, line by line, 
jraem was sung by the whole congregation 
with much feeling, somewhat in the style, I 





their “ hymns of holy cheer.” I noticed that 
great respect was paid to the aged and in- 
firm. A poor blind man came groping his 
|way where light was, and was immediately 





The Moravian establishment is situated in | conducted by a kind hand toa seat in an airy 


no men and women with only a few filthy | the outskirts of the town; and on the various | Place. A lame man also, came wearily up to 
rags girt round them, which every hour of| roads, leading into the country, as far as the | the door, like the halt to the pool of Bethesda, 
the day were seen at St. Thomas. Their|eye could reach, appeared, at intervals, the | When one within the house rose and led him 
garments were generally coarse, but clean and | dark form of the labourer, coming in from | ‘© the seat he had just occupied. I looked 
whole, and suited to their employments. They | the plantations, some from a distance of seve- | round upon the audience of freedmen before 
manifested the greatest civility and respect-| ral miles, some with their umbrellas spread, | me, to find the marks of those demoniac pas- 


fulness in their language and demeanour. | 


| 


and others with nothing to protect them from | Sions, the revenge and fury, and thirst for 


There was no boisterousness, no insulting; the hot sun but a turban. As we passed | blood, which are to pour desolation, and car- 


word or act. As they passed, they always 


bowed in the most respectful manner, gene 


} 


along, we looked up the broad avenue occu- 
-| pied as the market. Yesterday it was crowd. | bond are made free. I could not find them. 
rally raising their hand to their forehead, and | ed with a dense mass of active and bustling 
very frequently uncovering their head en-! people—to-day, all was solitude and stillness. 
tirely. I remembered the high example of 


|nage through my own country, when the 


|The countenances gathered there, bore no 
| traces of that character. They did bear the 


| There was not a human form seen through | marks of benevolence, of humility, of meek- 


Washington, and admonished by that, as well | its whole extent, save occasionally, as there | 9€8s, of docility, and I felt, while looking on 


as prompted by my own feelings, was careful 


to return their courteous salutations. Ou 


enquiries always received civil answers, and 
our requests were readily complied with.) 
These attentions did not seem, however, to! Sabbath. 
be acts of a slavish fear, or veneration, but| chime of bells such as we hear on a Sabbath | 
the free offerings of respect and politeness. 
Nor are they the habits of slavery. The ne- 


r 





morning in our own cities and villages, I 
should have fancied myself standing in the | me by a Christian lady in St. Croix, herself a 


stole across it some sable worshipper on his | them, that in doing justice to such a people, 
way to church. I have not seen a place since | there could never be danger. 

I left home that reminded me so strongly of | — 

the peace and solemnity of a New England | 
Had my ears been greeted with a| 


IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION. 
A CASE IN POINT. 
The following facts were communicated to 


groes are naturally a very kind and respect-| land of the pilgrims, around the very altars | slaveholder, who received them from the place 


ful people, little governed by that pride and| from which of old ascended the incense of in question, while on a visit of some months 
haughtiness of spirit which disregards the| their prayers and praise. 


courtesy and civilities which are due from 
tian to man. In this island, freedom has} standing up, and repeating the liturgy, which | West India islands, where the apprenticeship 


On arrival at the church, the people were 


at Montserrat. 
Montserrat is one of the smaller English 
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{ 

system was adopted in preference to the im- | Crenshaw resides twenty miles from the city,|of a high misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
mediate and entire abolition of slavery. re} but, immediately on hearing of the return of} thereof, shall be fined in a sum of not less 
system, though almost universally acknow- the bill, he went to Richmond, and volunta- than fifty dollars, nor more than two hundred 
ledged to be better than slavery, is, in some | rily presented himself before the constituted | dollars, and shall suffer a term of imprison. 
respects, very annoying ; the interest of the authorities. The mayor, who is represented | ment of not less than six months, nor more 
planter and his apprentices are directly at va- as a worthy man and excellent officer, gave | than three years, at the discretion of 9 jury. 
riance, and they. are consequently brought | hima very fair hearing, and treated him with, Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, 
into frequent and unpleasant collision, requir-| much courtesy and respect, but apprehended if any person shall hereafter write, print, or 
ing the interference of the civil magistrate. himself in duty bound to send the matter for-|cause to be written or printed, any book, 

Mr. D., one of the planters, became at last | ward to the city court of hustings for further | pamphlet, or other writing, with the intent of 
so entirely dissatisfied with this state of things, | investigation. He admitted him to bail in| advising, enticing, or persuading persons of 
that he determined to put an end to it. He) the sum of five hundred dollars. \colour within this commonwealth to make 
called his apprentices together, and toldthem, The court of hustings consisted of the mayor | insurrection, or to rebel, or denying the right 
that he had resolved to give them their free-| and six justices, and was held on the 30th of | of masters to property in their slaves, and in- 
dom at once, and that from that time none of| the 6th month. Many of Nathaniel’s neigh- | culcating the duty of resistance to such right, 
them would be obliged to work for him unless ; bours and acquaintances voluntarily came for- | or shail, with intent to aid the purposes afore- 
they chose. He said that to those who would | ward to bear their testimony to the excellence | said of such book, pamphlet, or other writing, 
remain and work, he would pay so much per of his character, and the high esteem they | knowingly circulate, or cause to be circulated, 
day; but that he should thenceforth be under entertained for him, and among them were) any such book, pamphlet, or other writing, 
no obligation to provide them with houses, many of the first and most respectable class such person shall, if a slave or other coloured 
food, or clothing—to take care of the children, of citizens. After considerable argument, | person, be punished by stripes, not exceeding 
the aged, or the disabled—or to furaish them | however, the court decided, by a vote of four | thirty-nine, and transported and sold beyond 
with medical aid in sickness. This represent- to three, to send the cause up to the superior | the limits of the United States, under the order 
ation made them feel that liberty was not;court of the state for a jury trial. This) of the executive of this commonwealth ; and 
license—that they were not set free from all| court will be held on the 15th of the 11th/ifa free white person, shall be deemed guilty 
restraint and responsibility—and all but one| month next. Meanwhile our friend is at li-| of reLony, and, on conviction thereof, shall 
consented to remain on the plantation. ,berty, having been admitted to bail in the| be punished by imprisonment in the peniten- 

My informant visited the island several sum of two thousand deers. He has not, we | tiary of this commonwealth for a term not 
months after this event, and Mr. D. then told | believe, been imprisoned at all. | less than two years, nor more than five years.” 
her that he was very much pleased with the The course of investigation pursued by the 
result of his experiment. His negroes all re- | grand jury, induced them also to find a similar ‘ ; a 
mained with him, and he had allowed them to| bill of indictment against Thomas Evans of | . We are desired to state for the informa- 
retain their houses as before their emancipa- | this city, on the alleged charge of introducing | '0" of those connected in any way with 
tion; and when any one was ill, his family | the address into the state, and the attorney of “Haverford School,” that the name of the 
took care of them as they had always done. | Virginia has stated his intention of procuring | post-office has been changed. Letters must 
Even the negro who at first went away, after- | an application to be made to the governor of '" future be directed to West Haverford, De- 
wards returned, and wished to go to work ;| Pennsylvania demanding him for trial in the | laware county, Pa. 
but he was of a restless disposition, and Mr./| 11th month next. 
D. told him that he would make an example| Such are the principal facts of this novel | 
of him—he should not remain—and ordered | and extraordinary case, and, pending the trial, | of the Bible Association of Friends in Phila- 
his house to be taken down that he might not} we should have felt ourselves restrained from | delphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held on 
have a place to harbour in. With the others| thus publicly noticing them, were it not that) the 3d of eighth month, at four o’clock p. m. 
he had no difficulty ; the previous causes of| we observe some distorted and very erroneous| 7th mo. 29th. 
irritation between him and them or now | accounts have already found their way into | 
removed ; they seemed to be perfectly con-| the newspapers. ‘To prevent the further cir- | ; 
tented, and snssted steadily and faithfully.— | culation oF ein as to correct mistakes | WANTED, an apprentice to the Drug 








A stated meeting of the “‘ Female Branch” 











Vermont Pheniz. | which might prejudice the cause, we give the | nee Apply at the office of “The 
SSS |foregoing statement, and subjoin an extract | i 
THE FRIEND. from the law of Virginia passed in 1836. It | — ———_———_——— 


saictnciepersmniemsitintipetinnn— | i8 OS Seliguee-- | Diep, on third day, the 27th of sixth month, of a 
SEVENTH MONTH, 29, 1837. | * Whereas attempts have been recently lingering illness, James Borzer, in the 70th year of 
———— made by certain abolition or anti-slavery so- | his age, a — of nm pasa: Be ng he 
Most of our subscribers have probably read |cieties, and evil-disposed persons residing in | on the 14th suid, Linea Weta Gaeaiies of Jon 
the address of the yearly meeting of Friends | some of the non-slaveholding states, to inter- | and Lydia Wilbur, of Hopkinton, R. I., aged 38 years. 
of Philadelphia to their fellow-citizens of these | fere with the relations existing between mas- | Her illness was an inflammation of the chest, severe 
United States, on the subject of negro slavery | ter and slave in this state, and to excite in |and of short duration, terminating her useful life in 
and the Indian wrongs. It was published in| our coloured population a spirit of insubordi- | °>0Ut three weeks from the attack. It was evident 
ox i a Ts ° } : : ... | that this interesting Friend had been, more especially 
our 32d number, and also an edition in pam-| nation, rebellion, and insurrection, by distri-| of jate, increasingly yielding herself to a greater con- 
phiet form for distribution. Some of these|buting among them, through the agency of | formity to the government of the blessed Redeemer. 
found their way into Virginia, and Nathaniel | the United States mail, and other means, cer- | And the precious endowments of kindness und love, 
C. Crenshaw, a highly estimable Friend, and | tain incendiary books, pamphlets, or other | which had been from very early life so happily ms oe 
citizen of that state, has been indicted for| writings of an inflammatory and mischievous | oa ip. ben, nite Shan. Ch, geen Sem ae geene 


. : | sweetness when drawing towards her final change. 
felony on the charge of circulating them. | character and tendency : For remedy whereof, | Her powers of mind remained unabated through her 


In the latter part of last month, the grand|and to provide against the dangers thence sickness, and near her last she exhorted her brothers 
jury being then in session in the city of| arising, jand sisters present, “to greater faithfulness to the 
Richmond, the attorney for the state, resi-| “Src. 1. Be it enacted by the general as. | *nifestations of duty, and prayed the Lord to bless 
: ; one zi oe them.” And after, expressed her willingness to die, 
dent there, presented a bill of indictment} sembly, That any member of an abolition or 


: . ; ; 7 : I | exhibiting precious evidence of her readiness and pre- 
against N. C. Crenshaw, which, after some | anti-slavery society who shall come into this| paration for the event, and that death, to her, was be- 


investigation, they returned “a true bill.” In| state, and shall here maintain, by speaking or | reft of its terrore. She was a truly affectionate daugh- 
due course of law the cognizance of the case/ writing, that the owners of slaves have no iif ute a and erate much eee 
came, in the first instance, before the mayor| property in the same, or advocate or advise | | 0710 t7¢ comlort of her parents, brotlicrs, ane eet 


. 4 : and to the instruction of youth in varivus sections of 
of the city, under a warrant of arrest. N.C./the abolition of slavery, shail be deemed guilty | the community. , 
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